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Higher Levels to Reach | 

At the end of all man’s striving is God. God is the ground 
of all truth, beauty and and the source and sum of 
all the ideals that arouse man’s loyalty. That man can ever 
know God fully cannot be claimed, but that he can know 
something of him and his nature must be true if his life is not a 
vain striving after nothingness. It is God that the ideals that 
man strives for and tries to realize have their being. Because 
man cannot know them fully does not mean that he cannot 
know them at all. We may say therefore that man’s knowledge 
of the truth or of any other ideal is relative, but relative only 
to the perfection which is God’s. All knowledge must come 
through man’s apprehension and that is limited. When he 
reaches a certain level of truth he will always find that there 
is a higher level to reach. That is why what is valid for one 
generation is not valid for the next. But because man has to 
abandon one level for another and higher level it does not 


perfect goodness, but he can by patient striving, reach a higher 


the 1 ever 
into its nature. These are ideals and values that give meaning 


5° 


a burst 


fabric of society ; and it is for what is — impersonal, 


Liberal Government from 1906 to 1911. We have in our 
history a great tradition of. social reform, from Winstanley 
under Cromwell to Sidney Webb in this century, and we must 
never be aséd merely to venerate becausé we cannot under- 
stand. On the other hand, progress ceases to b> valuab!e if 
it breaks loose from a secure anchorage in the traditional 


y supremely 


and communal in our society that the 


* 


The Coronation is indeed symbolical of that submergence 
alike of self and of class in a larger and finer loyalty to the 
common good which all social organisation demands. No 
doubt it appeers to us in the robes of a traditional order which 
is steadily ming more and more foreign to our ways. We 
have less time and less respect than our fathers had for-the 
claims of birth, custom, and meticulous ritual. We may dis- 
cern, with impatience, what is at best irrelevant to the real 
issues, and may even be superstitious. A ritual which goes 
back to the 10th century A.D., to the time of St. Dunstan and 
King Edgar, is bound to jar somewhat in the age of Karl 
Marx and Henry Ford. We may believe, however, that just 
because we are witnessing a profound social revolution, the 


too much emphasis is laid on the connection between Chris- 
tianity and the Crown. After all, Christianity began as a 
“ rival civilisation of the proletariat,” and it is surely unfair 
to the message of Christ to keep it in servitude to Tudor ideas 
of due order and landed supremacy. The fault, however, is 
one of emphas's, not of essence, and it should not be allowed 
to cloud the importance of regarding all authority as held 
under God, whether it be in Church or State. 


COMMENT 


All Kneeling 


themselves; “ to kneel in prayer would a i 
no one does it.” Here there is almost a suggestion 
ing in prayer is a common feature in Unitarian 
similar ion is made by our denominational 


a 
stands. 
| 
| 
| 
| mean that what he is seeking has no existence outside himsell. 
It means that he comes a little nearer to absolute truth and 
os that he has increased the stature of his mind and the powers 
| of his apprehension. 
Patient Striving 
ae _ The search for truth, or any of the highest ideals that full import of which is even now not evident, we need to 
: inspire man’s life is a search that can never come to a final guard more strongly such major bulwarks of continuity with 
| conclusion. We must view with suspicion any claim to finality, the past as our hereditary monarchy and the ceremonies asso- 
by whomever it is made, by a church, or a society, or by any ciated with it. I have no doubt that, in our national Church, 
human agency. For if these values have their ground and 
substance in God, then whatever stage man may reach, he will 
. >» achieve. Jesus said: “Be ye 
heaven is perfect.” That means 
judges his efforts is a divine and 
that is reason for encouragement 
never despise the truths, or the 
goodness ; he cannot achieve periect beauty, but he can, t 
he Church and the Artisan. 
man's invention. ‘They find theit true home in the universe THE aiticle speaks of worship in a bare hall, with no visible 
which is sustained by God and they partake of God’s nature. thal it in 
In so far as men take them into their own lives, they come to  !0bacco_and_ alcohol, SS 
share the divine life. They win for themselves that eternal parame 
life which is the end and goal of all their striving. : A 
if All kneeling, ihe 
Worship, the instruction “ ing,” i 
t By Eric Glasgow number of Unitarian churches, and I must confess that, 
f - Patriotism, like almost everything else, can be put to vile seen a Unitarian kneeling at public worship. Was the com- 
uses ; mittee that compiled the Orders of Worship hopeful of being 
,: necessary stage the service of humanity. It is, of able to establish a mew, presumably more decorous custom, 
t course, possible to have patriotism without a monarchy— or had it in mind a custom that has only become obsolete in 
i we have only to recall the immortal funeral oration of recent years? Unitarian origins go back in many directions. 
i assembled men of Athens—but a monarchy The most important source of our traditions is probably the 
i to camalise the emotional energy which the Presbyterians, who, from a common human tendency to be 
| Perhaps that is true most of all when a young influenced as much by accidental association as by original 
a throne. A most fruitful revival of idealism, 
a of lyrical creativeness, occurred after the accession “ Popery,” although might kneel at private 
at I in 1603, and of Victoria in 1837; and the sing with fervour the hymn, “At the name of Jesus 
ie well be the same after 1953. shali bow.” I hardly think that at the chapels with a 
; our generation, seen many and drastic changes. shipped last night would, on account 
i: that the season was perilous for what we might have in keeping my m‘ni on the prayer. 
| scr that the historian, writing ‘LAY Responsibilities 
. once that the historian, writing 
Government in education and public health City church. It was very cold, and I, on account of the 
; ing social reforms carried out by the bus timetable, had to arrive about 40 minutes before the 
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morning service was due to begin. Going around to the back 
of the building, I found the caretaker busy stoking up the 
heating furnace. He volunteered the information that he 
didn’t think that there would be many present that morning, 
on which I asked him about the size of the church member- 
ship. “ Oh,” he said, “ there are a good number of them; but 
ihey take turns in coming.” 

The economic circumstances of the present time, and the 
smallness of many of our congregations, demand that all who 
call themselves members sha!! consider every service as much 


their responsibility as that of the person, lay or clerical, who | 


takes the service. 

All denominations are calling for more of this sense of 
personal responsibility. One American minister who recently 
held a preaching exchange in this country has expressed him- 


self as being “convinced that of all things we have got to 


export—money, machinery, or anything else—the thing that 
is most needed there is the vitality of American Christianity ”; 
and another considered that “there is not (in Britain) the 
sense of lay responsibility to the church that we have at home.” 


In our own religious community we have a wonderful core of - 


faithful souls, but there are too many among us who are 
content to worship intermittently, and who ignore the neces- 
sity for something more than that if the church is to be a 
fellowship in any real sense. We need more of the spirit of 
the old woman who was telling of the worship of the Scottish 
Seceders in the moors and among the hills which she attended 
when a girl. “ But what did you do when it rained?” she was 
asked. “It took a lot of rain to wat a Seceder.” We are 
Seceders, indeed, but some of us are easily “ wat.” 


What Do We Mean By “Membership ’’? 


A FEW days ago a case was decided in the Chancery 
division that must be causing a good deal of surprise and 
questioning, not only in the Church of England to which it 
directly referred, but to members of other religious com- 
munities as well. A testator gave property “ to the eldest son ” 
of a nephew, “who shall be a member of the Church of 
England and an adherent to the doctrine of that Church”; 
but the gift was held void for uncertainty. One would have 
thought that in its rite of Confirmation and its electoral rolls 
the Church of England had a sufficiently explicit test of 
membership, whatever a non-subscribing Christian may think 
of its wisdom. The judge, too, held. strangely enough in the 
case of a credal Church, that it was difficult to see the meaning 
of “ adherence to a doctrine,” since the doctrine of the Church 


although both these men are the leaders of parties, 
they changed positions, not as the result of a “ purge,” but in 
a way that has been constant in its essentials for over a century 
and a half. Did not Stalin wish that he could retire of his own 
accord, without the fear of facing a firing-squad the next day? 
And although, next to Stalin himself, President Eisenhower 
may be the most strongly guarded man in all the world, he 
has nothing to fear from political machinations within his 
own country, but only from madmen or traitors suborned by 
Russia itself. 

The Inaugural Address itself was calculated to put hope 
and confidence into the hearts of all lovers of freedom. 

Commentator. 


IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Mariel Hilton 
[EAN INGE in one of books sige of all the things 


for which he has most to be thankful one is that of en- | 


couragement from others. It surprised a good many people to 
learn this, for most had thought of the Dean as an austere 
scholarly and very independent man, yet in this confession he 
makes us realise how much he depended =e others. 

It is good for us to reflect sometimes what we owe to those 
who have encouraged us, and at the same time to consider how 
much we ought to encourage others. We take so much for 
granted ; we are so busy with unessentials that the art of living 
is but meagrely developed. A few words said at the right time, 
appreciation and sympathy felt and expressed—these have 


inestimable worth and their influence cannot be valued. 


indirectly the 
so enriched the stream of English literature. 
It is important that we encourage each other to develop 
our latent talents, for though we live in an age of specialization 
and of the expert there is no satisfaction like that of doing 
things ourselves. As Emerson said, “ Our chief want in life is 


For weeks of the year most of us are in a re- 
flective mood. Our memories have been stirred; we have 


4 
When we read the biographies of great men and women ‘1 
ee we are often astounded by the influence of others upon them. 
We are apt to think that those with very big talents are drawn bs 
forward by some inward compulsion, and that they are entirely f 
free from the frailties of lesser brethren. Yet this is not so. # 
A great writer like Joseph Conrad tells us that if it had not te 
been for Edward Garnett he would never have written a 7 
second book. When he completed the manuscript of ‘ 
“ Almayer’s Folly” he sent it to a publisher and Edward 
Garnett read it. He was amazed upon receiving the author to ; 
find himself confronted by a Polish sea captain. Garnett said | 
to him on the publication of his first book, “ Why not write 4 
another?” Conrad said that if he had been told just to go on 5! 
writing he would have written no more. So we owe +e 
was a body of beliefs covering the whole of human experience, fe 
but was not capable of being reduced to the certainty of a 3A 
—— What becomes, one might ask, of the Thirty-nine f 
rt 
somebody who shall us we can. are : 
"THERE were two things that struck me with considerable to do what we can? } 
force whilst I listened to the radio presentation of that * | 
moving ceremony, the Presidential Inauguration at Washing- > 
ton. The first was relatively unimportant—the fact that the i 
National Anthems were sung. not by the great assembly, led ; we ore . We were 7) ie 
by a choir, but by soloists. Those national songs may or may the Alchemy of Memory in a sermon at our church recently. - 
not be great as music, but they certainly do not possess the So many things and privileges we tend to take for granted, so i 
simple dignity of our own national anthem, which lends itself mach love sud gtodness in others we do net 
well to spontaneous singing by any chance multitude, although until they are too late to be anything but a memory. of | 
one sometimes wishes it were us, we were told, suffer more than others from a melancholy 4 
‘oreign musician knew what tendency of making ourselves miserably unhappy because we 
said : “ You British peoole have memories of happiness and joys that are past. Memory i 
are im your national anthem.” has a strange power. A quotation from the writings of Dr. | 
to the course followed at Gow was very apt and helpful. “It is part of the essential 
historical occasion when nature of memory that it makes true things truer, great things 
choir and orchestra, greater, noble things nobler, lovely things more lovely and that | 
with a kind of descant. It it makes really unimportant things seem so small. It is true of . 
of her ability could never that it eften makes the last things first, and the first 
‘he spontaneous singing of last. What seems to be of enormous value af the moment i 
— dwindles into significance, while little words and acts which 
___ The second thing that i were hardly noticed at the time are felt by us as we remember : 
‘mportant —was the ! them to be great and wonderful.” And later in the address was . 
outgoing Presidents. What this quotation from Dr. Gow. “We cannot possibly feel all 
veers about plutocratic the meaning, all the worth of life and love at once. So let us , 


_ ment to our days. 
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thank God as we look back on them that we see more in them 
than we did at first, not less.” | 

That is a very helpful way of looking at people and things 
that are gone, and it helps us at the beginning of another year 
to recognise and cherish the people whom we love more dearly, 
and to savour more richly the many things which give enjoy- 


* 
During a telephone call with a friend who is a member of 


_ one of our country churches, she revealed that she had given 


away over twenty bunches of her Christmas roses. I had 


*phoned to thank her for my box and also to mention the great 


sure my husband’s mother had been given when receiving 


Flowers to a Lancashire woman, especially at Christmas _ 


means a tremendous amount, and as she had never met the 
donor of them, she thought it a unique and splendid gift. It 
was then that my friend said that she had managed more 
bunches than usual this year, fourteen of them being sent 
away by post. “But what a lot of work,” I remarked know- 
ing how very busy was this friend. “Oh, but it gives me such 
pleasure,” she replied at once. “You have no idea how happy 
it makes me.” | 

No one could be in the company of this woman for long 
before realising that she was a “ giving” person. Her warmth 
and generosity radiate from her. “What a lovely way some 
people have” I thought “of adding riches to other people’s 


lives and thus adding to life itself.” 1 am always reminded of 


these lines by Lawrence Binyon : 
“ Overbrim and overflow 
If your own heart you would know, 
For the spirit, born to bless, 
Lives but in its own excess.” 


DEBTS I OWE TO OTHER FAITHS 


twenty-year-old who was a stranger in a strange place. The 
memory lingers on. : 

To Methodism too I owe the fact that I found out in time 
I did not believe in the Virgin Birth or understand the Trinity 
and similar basic doctrines of orthodoxy. I was quickly put 
on the preaching plan and felt very self-important going out 
to country chapels, whose congregations no doubt had seen 
many such as me and probably summed up their weaknesses 


making 
myself asking what I ought to be preaching. Then I found out 
that what in fact I believed was not what Methodism taught 
at all. Chance, only chance, through Donald Fraser, of 
Exeter, brought me to Unitarianism. : 
Two years teaching in a Quaker school destroyed much 
of the veneration I once felt for Friends. I suppose I had 


WHEN he died in 1950 Field Marshal Smuts 
recognized as the ablest South African 


| 
hers. 
| built them up info super-men and could hardly b e it when 
| I found that even they had their faults, their little feuds, their 
| careerists who profited from the fortunate accident that they 
: had been born Friends. Yet they taught me a lot. 
, * Firstly, there was the genuine self-sacrifice of several 
| Quaker converts I met, who quite honestly lived a far better 
B’ Pe life than I can hope to live, and who did not just give away 
money but hours and hours of time and trouble to help lame 
; dogs over stiles without letting it be known. One indeed was 
| so honest that he sold his car for the same price that he paid 
. for it, although he was offered three times its original price, 
simply because he would not, as a pacifist and ex-Serviceman 
of World War One, profit out of war. A fool perhaps in the 
) eyes of the world but how refreshing it is to meet one like 
that who makes one think. 
} To Quakerism as well I owe a, respect for silent worship. 
i: How impressive it is to see perhaps 200 youngsters sitting still 
in the silence of a Quaker meeting in mid-week can only be 
is judged by those who have seen it. Some I know hated that 
#F some inner need they could not quite explain. They had found 
By R. D. Woodall time to think. I came in fact to prefer meetings where the 
iH silence was not broken at all, simply because that silence 
be: WHEN one starts to work out one’s debts, at least in the seemed more satisfying than the words sometimes spoken in 
? * holding of religious opinions, it becomes a highly com- those meetings. The discipline of Quaker silence I know is 
rf plicated task. However much I owe as a Unitarian to Uni- incomprehensible to some. 
tarian thinkers and preachers, I owe debts to other movements. Only recently a W-.E.A. student of mine, an ex-school 
bi For the Anglican Church in which I was reared, apart caretaker who wandered out of curiosity into a Worcestershire 
of Taste Friends’ Meeting, told me he thought the whole Quaker 
of its , I retain the greatest of admiration, because of service of silence “ just barmy. They sat still for an hour. An 
| its ability to house within its household of faith men of widely old gentleman read a bit and then they shook hands, and asked 
het divergent views. I realise that this is the effect of its system of me how I was.” 
| patronage and of “ The Parson’s Freehold.” I know that this To me however the discipline of Quaker silence was in- 
7 is undemocratic and all that, but it does at least allow a parson valuable, for it led me to realise that at its purest, Unitarianism, 
| the right to say his mind. How many nonconformist ministers untrammelied by the theological beliefs of Quakerism, can yet 
if have had to “ move on” or be “ black listed” because they blend into its own worship the best features of the worship of 
t have offended some important layman? Fortunately perhaps many other movements. 
if nonconformist ministers have magnificent powers of restraint 
i tions dis 
: To Methodism, to which I first turned on my j to E. W. Martin 
| Unitarianism, I owe a respect for organisation. With ail its By 
| that even the smallest wayside Bethel pes adoquate 
. services of the best ministers preachers. Is it to too large a for any 
> night activities with their Guilds Methodist Churches can 25s.). He writes eulogistically an 
: teach us a lot? to a wide public a son's point 
at: on one memorable communion service in a Charch. or so rose to be State Altorney. 
; : It was taken by an octogenarian, an ex-Bible Christian, during the Boer War and that 
7? bearded and serene, in a “down town,” well shaped chapel. rose to great heights in the 
¥ He had been minister there 30 or 40 years before and spoke first world war. He was one who rose to through 
4 commonly used in M ist Communion services. he treated him im this age” In addition to. his 
of nth and influence, Smuts was also a philosopher 
step in homely almost on the style of the Jewish Pass- 
i over. All very emotional, no doubt, but how satisfying to 2 because he was a versatile - 


His book Holism and Evolution attracted world-wide 
interest. It was begun in 1924 when his government was 
defeated. Smuts also at this period was able to devote himself 
to the study of botany. Knowledge was a passion with him 
like walking and mountaineering. Like Winston Churchill, 
Smuts inclined to the view that the day of the small in-— 
dependent state was passing, and that there would be larger 


human groupings “ in that holistic process which fundamentally — 


moulds all life and all history.” 

In his last period Smuts came forward as a moderator 
between Afrikaans and English. He assisted Malan in the early 
stages but soon became aware of his deep hostility. Malan 
was not so reliable as Hertzog, and his regime is described 
here as unscrupulous. Smuts stood for a far more generous 
and balanced view of human relations than South Africa 
appears to be capable of at the moment. And even though 
this son’s portrait is by no means a great biography, it is an 
enthralling story setting forth the career of one of the world’s 
most sincere men of action who was also a man of thought. 

Robert Browning: A Portrait, by Betty Miller (John 
Murray, 21s.), is an attempt to answer what Thomas Hardy 
called “ the literary puzzle of the 19th century.” Browning is 
a puzzling being, for like most artists he alternated between 
phases of desperate activity and hesitant weariness. The first 
point to be noted in regard to this work is that the writer 
wants us to be certain of her complete impartiality, of her 
almost laboratory-like skill in dissection. But this is the one 
that I have remained in doubt about. 

She is far too eager to score points, to 


: 
i 


The novelist Ernest Raymond has been an apt creator of 
memorable but Father Dawbeny in The Sword and 
one that comes to us full of a 
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The Scholar H 
“I do not think anyone should dispense with this | 
version. It will do more than any commentary to 
give the ordinary reader an insight into the results 
of scholarship. It will send the student back to his 
authorities with a new zest. It will constantly . 
stimulate the expert.” 1 
The Rev. Canon C. E. Raven, D.D. ' 
Lately Regius Professor of Divinity in the 7 
University of Cambridge | 
The Minister | 
““I owe more to James Moffatt’s translation of the 
New Testament than I can ever acknowledge. | 
always advise teachers and ministers to turn to Moffatt 
before they deal with any text or passage. His : 
translation is often its own best commentary. And t 
best of all, his words and expressions have a wonderful x 
beauty and felicity of their own.” ; 
The late Rev. James Black, D.D. 
The Layman 
as something of a waster and a good deal of a weakling. It is Sib aii tees eile nile into the Moffatt Bib! ft 
it 
the attempt made in this book to delineate the personality of a ts 
poet, to explain his reactions to experience, this study is un- ee Seen eee “is, 
satisfactory. It loses by its lack of charity; its air of Seatare- how surely it marches with years.” 
has a greater validity, I fancy, than ies of this r | 
biographer who has made life the more difficult by making Those Who Look For Revival | 
the universe of Browning fit her theories. | “Dr. Moffatt’s translation has done more than any | 
other influence in our generation to help to make | 
I can think of 
no praise than this. His Testament makes the 
and real.” 
makes friends: he Those Who Cannot Do Without It ' 
James version of the Bitte te modern. | 
owards everyday is one outstanding books 
reward. The Jew scholar knows it, and every reader of the Scriptures 
beings who express what is generally felt should possess it. I would not be without it.” 
of a aa life and his understanding of the kind of spiritual | 
ofa ’s i ; ; iri 
The Vest Peeket 
there is still at least Shera. 
is one is an 
in am article entitled Vedanta and the West, Sir John Stewart: Note 
Wallace discourses with enthusiasm on the beauties of Indian > ap 
Ge Res. For the Free Pocket Booklet on Dr. Moffatt's 
Rive to unravel and assess the intricacies of Rudolf achievement, giving details of all the editions and 
New their prices, you are invited to write to the 
son sugecsts that element in the Led. 
early hes bern = AND STOUGHTON, 
. G joobyer, in New Testament Perfectionism and Christian 21 St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 
Citizenship, 2 tentative and not very satisfying solution to a 
A Canadian cont H. Osmond and J. R. Smythics, 
The Present State ological Medicine, imtroduces us to a ) 
very writers deplore the current tendency to 


— 


«+ 


either in terms of mechanical elec- 
control of some single instinctive drive, 
and underline the supreme importance of the emergence of para- 
ychology (the study of extra-sensory perception and the like). 

1 Philosophical Reflections of a Lunatic, John Custance analyses, 
with intrigui ng brilliance, some of the implications of the ex- 
ences which he went through while the victim of mental illness. 


red in The Inquirer. An attack on Modernism from the 
opposite standpoint is contained in the Rev. Austin Birch’s article 
on the Creeds, which shows that orthodox and heretics are at least 
on one thing, namely, that Anglicans should cither leave 
the Church, or loyally carry out the implications of the Prayer 
. The number also includes some useful surveys of recent 


THE PEACE FELLOWSHIP 


By Dudley Richards 


(Minister, Broadway Avenue Church, Bradford, and 
the Unitarian Church, Huddersfield) 


| [HERE is a small society called the Unitarian Peace Fellow- 


ship. It has been in existence since 1916. For a few years 
before the Assembly meetings of 1952 it had not had a 
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fellowship between one church and another. We need to inter- 
change ideas, and sometimes to act in a common 
Unitarian witness of thought and deed. 
Finally, there is our movement as a whole. We lay a 
great deal of emphasis on religion as a quest. And so it is, in 
part. But men and women have to do a deal of questing 
already without being invited into a church in order to do 
some more. What will interest them is not what we are seek. 
ing so much as what we have found. | ; 
Well, what have we found? What light have we kindled 
to shine before men? In blunter words—in what way are we 


ing answer to all these questions. 

The members of the Fellowship in each church could 
meet regularly to studv the great issues of the day. In their 
discussions they would practise the virtue of tolerance and 
moderation. From time to time, joint 
arranged by the branches in two or three churches. 


Occasional 
district rallies of the Fellowship could become a permanent 


part of our denominational life. Lastly we could—surely we 
could—agree on some message of hope to the world and on 
some common action to be undertaken—the formation, for 


ie Elsewhere we find a most ; survey by John Ferguson of the 
a. anticipations, in Greek philosophy, of the tradional “ theistic 
A proofs,” and a speculative construction by Edward Ballard of a 
mt philosophy of literature. 
stim n on ness rnis 
a. to Unitarianism. Extracts from this excellent article have already propose for the tangles of our time? Are we in advance of 
«aS the rest of the community, or do we use the same clichés and 
ae commonplaces as everyone else? Has our free faith equipped 
4 us to say anything specially challenging, invigorating, inspiring 
ae about the problems of our time? 
. I see the Unitarian Peace Fellowship as a means whereby 
we may resolve these difficulties and give a confident hearten- 
example, of a Unitarian sevice committee to serve the cause 
vigorous life. This was owing to some disagreement about the of peace _ 
it of its basis and aims: were these exclusively Ge Gill, &4 
it pacifist, or was the Fellowship open to ail Unitarians who _—_—Wilton Street, Denton, Manchester, will be glad to supoly you 
desired to work together for a constructive peace? with enrolment forms. Please 
i} At the annual meeting last year the wider interpretation broadly representative in its views alive and carnest in 
an? was endorsed and the Fellowship looked forward to a renewal ts acteveten. 
: of its vigour and an extension of its activity. 
I have said that the Fellowship is a small society. We can 
a} now expect it to become a much bigger one. Indeed we can os Inquirer,” 
iF expect every Unitarian to belong to the Peace Fellowship. 
yy For we all desire peace and it may be presumed that we are — Pj im 
it all willing to think about it and work for it. general exceed to four lumdred words in length. 
es, However, it may be over-optimistic to hope that the 
i membership of the Fellowship will be identical with the mem- 
\ I am not speaking officially on behalf of the Fellowship but iturgy strangles the spirit, or, as he more puts it, “ takes 
as an ordinary member. by mit” is not 
Our churches are usually equipped with a variety of of cate 
: organizations. But not every church has a society which meets im churches, and mine seem to have been radically different from 
regularly to discuss the important questions of the day from his Ser thave Sound Goat give mo Ge 
the point of view of religion in general and Unitarianism in 
I may add that even where sociciies for discussion exist 
the tendency is to invite different speakers cach week or fort- assistance. and I really think we ought to consider whether the 
night and one week's subject has usually no conn-ction with congregations in many of our churches are at such an exalted pitch 
the subject of the previous week. Consequently the entertain- of spiritual development that they can with safety entirely dispense 
any in or any im say that t s “he 
action 
? Consider, now, the fact of differences of opinion amongst state of repair. which has no proper sotice-board, 
‘ us. We differ to some extent im our religious views. We have or suveandings arc Mikest, and which is in 
| different political aliegiances. Some of us are pacifists, others and ii-cared for. 
believe im the use of armed force. We anced to understand the he ever gets inside the church. walls which have 
example, do do in from the before and even during the 
order to find out whether they and poor and apathetic si tock of 
Next, there ss the problem of our individualiem as con- 
| gregations. What can we do to break down our isolation? We ee 7 
have our district mcctings and rallies of various kinds—but by from Dr. 
I churches very closely together. We to promote a closer his ~ Forms of Prayer and m words which 
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